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ing mostly erotic folk-songs, danced to the accompaniment
of appropriate movements. Sometimes men alone, very
often women by themselves, danced the rasa. Mathura
was its early home, and long before the Christian era, it
came to be associated with Krshna, who was believed to have
invented it. The Vrshnis, the Satvats and the Abhiras,
all nomadic tribes, were the first to worship the cowherd
hero and invest the rasa with a semi-religious significance.

The rasa produced the early lyrics^ of the Madhya
desa Aryans, whose dialect was the Saursem Prakrta.
It gave birth to folk-tunes which could be sung ac-
companied by dancing and rythmic movements, and
predominantly influenced, if it did not create, the Sam-
skrta drama. Krshna, the hero of the rasa dance, the
naughty cowherd boy, the ardent lover, a god of love more
fascinating than Madana himself, became the centre of
erotic sentiment and terminology; and popular imagina-
tion found for him a lovely bride in Radha.

Rasa also gave the people their principal festive insti-
tution. It formed the basis of yatra, a kind of drama
staged by amateurs at fairs and religious festivities, which
persisted in spite of the disappearance of the regular
drama. Itinerant parties of dancers, male and female,
travelled from place to place staging rasalila. The spring
festival of Holi resembling the May-Day merriment of Old
England, and Madan Utsava or Dola Utsava, a festival
in honour of the god of love, provided occasions for rasa.

Women of Gujarata have made rasa, under the name
of garabo, a special feature of many festive occasions, parti-
cularly during the first ten days of the month of Asvin
sacred to the goddess Amba. On such occasions, the
women of different localities gather together, and dance
in a circle around a burning lamp placed in the centre
on an earthen jar, or garabo, singing love lyrics set to
popular tunes; and, as they do so, they keep time by
clap of hands or with their feet. This is pre-eminently a
Gujarati institution. Sarngadhara (c. 1200), in Savngttar
ratnnkara, gives a tradition that lasya dance was taught to
the women of Saurashtra by Bana's daughter, Usha, who